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New  Cranberry  Materials  Won’t  Bog 
Teachers  Down 


Few  fruits  can  trace  their  roots  to  North  American 
soil.  A new  kit  of  teaching  materials  introduces 
students  to  one  of  them — the  cranberry.  All  ‘Bout 
Cranberries  also  teaches  language  arts,  math, 
science,  history,  and  geography. 

The  kit  includes  15  reproducible  activity 
sheets.  The  materials  were  designed  for  use  in 
grades  K-8.  Many  include  specific  suggestions 
so  they  can  be  adapted  for  use  with  older 
students. 

For  example,  a probability  and  graphing 
exercise  has  students  tasting 
different  cranberry 


drinks,  predicting  which  will  be  the 
class  favorite,  and  then  graphing 
the  actual  results.  The  teacher’s 
guide  suggests  that  students 
in  grades  4-6  show  their 
predictions  and  results  in 
fractions,  decimals,  and 
percentages. 

For  a science  activity, 
students  create  their 

Continued 
on  page  4 


A new  curriculum  package 
introduces  students  to  a 
native  American  fruit,  the 
cranberry. 


EDITOR’S  NOTE 


This  issue  of  “Notes”  provides  you  with  an  opportunity  to  obtain  gardening  grants  for 
teachers  involved  in  your  program  and  to  get  involved  with  World  Food  Day.  It  is  our  intent  to 
provide  you  with  appropriate  lead  time  to  utilize  this  information. 

The  article  reprinted  with  permission  from  the  PTA  is  included  to  alert  you  to  questions 
raised  about  commercially  produced  materials.  Some  of  the  materials  used  in  your  programs 
may  fall  into  this  category.  Please  be  alert  to  these  concerns  and  prepare  responses  appropri- 
ate for  your  own  state  program. 

The  1994  National  Conference  was  a great  success  thanks  to  many  willing  conference 
speakers,  state  contacts  and  workshop  presenters!  Thank  you  for  your  assistance  in  making  it 
a great  conference.  If  you  have  suggestions  for  the  1995  Conference,  please  share  them  with 
the  national  office. 


Book  Corner:  Book  Shows  Children 
How  Cheese  Grets  on  the  Pizza 


Cris  Peterson,  a dairy 
farmer,  mother  and 
author,  tells  the  story  of 
cheesemaking  in  Extra 
Cheese,  Please! 


Editor’s  Note:  Many  elementary  school  teachers 
are  now  interested  in  thematic  teaching — using 
children’s  books  as  the  basis  for  classroom 
instruction.  This  is  a particularly  fruitful  way  to 
incorporate  agricultural  messages  into  primary 
grades.  This  section  of  Notes  will  inform  readers 
of  new,  high-quality  children’s  literature  with  an 
agricultural  focus.  Every  Friday  on  their  Grants- 
burg,  Wisconsin,  dairy  farm,  Cris  Peterson  and 
her  family  make  pizza. 

What’s  so  unusual  about  that?  Nothing — 
except  for  the  fact  that  the  cheese  for  the  pizza 
comes  from  their  own  cows.  And  because  Cris  is 
not  only  a mother  and  a farmer,  but  also  a 
children’s  author,  other  children  can  now  learn 
how  their  favorite  pizza  topping  came  to  be. 

It’s  all  recorded  in  Extra  Cheese,  Please!: 
Mozzarella’s  Journey  from  Cow  to  Pizza,  pub- 
lished by  Boyds  Mills  Press  and  aimed  at  younger 
readers.  The  book  tells  the  story  of  how  moz- 
zarella cheese  winds  up  on  the  top  of  a pizza, 
beginning  way  back  at  the  moment  a calf  is  born 
and  its  mother  first  gives  milk.  It  is  an  accurate 
account,  told  in  a kid-friendly  way,  of  real  people 
producing  real  food — a true  picture  of  agriculture 
in  America. 

Peterson’s  personal  and  informative  text 
explains  the  process  of  making  cheese  in  a 
simple  and  engaging  way.  Photography  by  Alvis 
Upitis  capture  moments  on  the  farms  with  the 
cows  and  the  calves  and  reveal  an  inside  view  of 
the  cheese  making  process.  The  book  even 
includes  Peterson’s  own  recipe  for  pizza. 

Extra  Cheese,  Please!  is  also  the  story  of 
Annabelle,  one  of  the  40  Holstein  cows  that  the 
Petersons  milk  every  day.  Cris  and  Gary  Peterson 
and  their  three  children  operate  a 300-acre  farm 
that  was  homesteaded  by  Gary’s  great-grand- 
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mother  in  1 877.  All  five  of  them  share  in  the  work, 
which  allows  Cris  to  pursue  a writing  career. 

Extra  Cheese  Please!:  Mozzarella’s  Journey 
from  Cow  to  Pizza  is  an  8”  x 10”  picture  book  for 
ages  4-8.  Boyds  Mills  Press  books  are  dis- 
tributed by  St.  Martin’s  Press.  Hardcover  price  is 
$14.95  in  the  U.S.  and  $21.00  in  Canada.  ISBN: 

1 -56397-1 77-1 . Ask  for  information  on  the 
teacher’s  guide  now  being  developed. 


photographs  isy  Alvis  Upitis 


by  Cris  Peterson 


Teacher’s  Daffodil  Dream  Becomes  a 
Beautiful  Reality 


“A  bulb  is  a promise,”  Mary  Jane  Ogmundson 
believes.  Last  year,  she  promised  her  third  grade 
students  that  they  could  make  their  home  town  of 
Danbury  the  Daffodil  Capital  of  New  Hampshire.  A 
year  and  more  than  a thousand  bulbs  later,  the 
class  is  well  on  its  way  to  meeting  that  goal. 

Although  Ogmundson’s  classes  have  always 
nad  a garden,  she  had  never  before  concen- 
:rated  on  a single  flower.  As  she  began  to  plan 
ler  year’s  activities,  however,  she  knew  that 
she  wanted  a project  that  could  help  her 
students  take  pride  in  their  community, 
encourage  them  to  work  together,  and  let 
hem  know  “that  they  make  a difference,”  she 
said. 

The  children  wrote  letters  to  bulb  compa- 
nies asking  for  donations.  They  used  map- 
•eading  skills  to  keep  track  of  where  their 
etters  went.  Companies  as  far  away  as 
Holland  responded  by  sending  bulbs  or 
small  donations. 

Ogmundson  then  asked  her  parents  for 
nelp.  (She  may  be  the  only  teacher  in  North 
America  who  asks  parents  for  donations  of 
manure.)  Students  and  parents  held 
slanting  parties  to  get  all  the  bulbs  into  the 
ground. 

Then  came  the  hardest  lesson  of  all — 
waiting  for  the  bulbs  to  bloom.  “I  think  one  of  the 
main  things  that  we’ve  learned,”  Ogmundson  said 
ater,  “is  that  everything  is  not  immediate.  Some 
things  in  life  you  have  to  wait  for.” 

While  waiting,  students  incorpo- 
'ated  the  study  of  daffodils  into 
virtually  every  subject  area.  They 
wrote  poems.  They  sang  songs.  They 
learned  vocabulary  words.  They  did 
daffodil  math. 

Finally,  when  the  yellow  flowers 
were  in  full  bloom,  the  class  sponsored 
Daffodil  Day.  By  this  time,  the  project 
had  captured  the  attention  of  the  entire 
community,  so  many  people  joined  in 
the  festivities.  Proceeds  from  the  day 
went  for — what  else? — more  bulbs. 

Students  learned  a lot  about  daffodils, 
of  course.  But  they  learned  even  more 


about  making  a dream  come  true.  This  spring, 

Mary  Jane  Ogmundson  was  named  the  Teacher  of 
the  Year  by  the  New  Hampshire  AITC  program. 

She  was  also  recognized  by  the  New  England/New 
York  Consortium  for  Ag  in  the  Classroom  and  was 
a featured  speaker  at  the  National  Conference. 


Third  grade  teacher 
Mary  Jane  Ogmundson 
and  her  students  are 
transforming  their  home 
town  into  the  Daffodil 
Capital  of  New 
Hampshire. 


CRANBERRY  From  page  1 


own  bog  using  modeling  clay,  gravel,  peat  moss, 
and  sand.  In  the  process,  they  learn  how  wet- 
lands store  and  purify  water  and  help  to  maintain 
the  water  table. 

Another  activity  fosters  higher-level  thinking 
skills.  Students  draw  dilemma  cards,  each  one 
outlining  a real-life  dilemma  that  might  face  a 
cranberry  farmer — for  example,  “Cranberry  vines 
must  be  kept  as  healthy  as  possible  during 
extreme  temperature  changes  [both  hot  and 
cold].”  The  card  lists  several  alternatives  for  the 


students  to  consider:  Flood  the  vines  in  winter, 
sprinkle  the  vines  on  cold  spring  and  fall  nights, 
irrigate  the  vines  in  the  early  morning  on  hot 
summer  days.  After  researching  the  problem, 
students  then  report  on  which  solution  they  think 
is  best . . . and  why. 

A four-color  poster  accompanies  the  teaching 
kit.  It  shows  the  process  of  growing  cranberries 
throughout  the  year.  Students  also  learn  how  this 
popular  fruit  moves  from  the  cranberry  bog  to  the 
kitchen  table. 

Kits  are  $20,  which  includes  postage  and 
handling.  The  association  also  conducts  teacher 
workshops,  “Cranberries  101,”  on  using  the 
curriculum  in  the  classroom.  Cost  is  $15  per 
teacher,  which  includes  one  curriculum  packet 
per  teacher,  with  a minimum  of  ten  teachers 
required.  For  more  information  or  to  order  a kit, 
contact: 

Cape  Cod  Cranberry 
Growers’  Association 

P.O.  Box  730 

East  Wareham,  MA  02538 

(508)  295-4895 


“Water  for  Life”  Is  the  Theme  for  1994 
World  Food  Day 


The  sixteenth  annual  World  Food  Day  will  be 
observed  this  year  on  October  1 6.  The  theme  for 
this  year’s  celebration,  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion, is  “Water  for  Life.” 

Schools  mark  this  special  observance  by 
involving  students  in  a variety  of  food-related 
activities.  Many  schools,  for  example,  sponsor 
food  drives  for  area  food  banks.  School  food 
service  programs  may  also  be  interested  in 
planning  and  carrying  out  a special  project  to 
mark  the  day,  since  World  Food  Day  falls  in 
National  School  Lunch  Week. 

The  U.S.  National  Committee  for  World  Food 
Day  has  prepared  a number  of  free  materials  to 
help  teachers  plan  classroom  activities.  Two 
national  teleconferences  have  also  been  planned. 

The  first  teleconference,  “Sharing  Water: 
Farms,  Cities  and  Ecosystems,”  will  feature  a 
panel  of  international  experts  discussing  issues 
of  public  access  and  water  safety.  Following  the 
presentations,  viewers  will  be  encouraged  to  call 
in  their  questions.  The  program  will  be  broadcast 
live  on  Friday,  October  14,  from  noon  to  3:00 
p.m.  Eastern  Time. 

Although  this  teleconference  is  aimed  primar- 
ily at  students  in  colleges  and  universities,  a 


“growing  number”  of  high  school  teachers  have 
linked  up  in  the  past,  according  to  Patricia  Young 
of  the  U.S.  National  Committee.  She  suggested 
that  environmental  classes  and  clubs  might  be 
particularly  interested  in  this  year’s  topic. 

Study/ Action  packets  that  provide 
background  for  the  teleconference 
will  be  provided  to  all  participating 
sites. 

A second  teleconference,  to 
be  held  on  the  TI-IN  Network,  will 
be  designed  to  help  younger 
students  understand  important 
water  issues.  At  press  time, 
however,  no  further  details  were 
available. 

To  receive  free  materials  for 
World  Food  Day,  contact: 

U.S.  National  Committee 

for  World  Food  Day 

1001  22nd  Street  NW 

Washington,  DC  20437 


Please  specify  a grade  level  and  indicate  whether 
you  have  requested  information  in  the  past. 


Youth  Gardening  Grants  Available 


In  an  era  when  too  many  children  believe  that 
food  comes  from  grocery  stores,  teachers  have 
found  that  school  gardening  projects  are  one 
way  to  increase  agricultural  literacy.  The 
National  Gardening  Association  will  make 
grants  of  tools,  seeds,  plants  and  garden 
products  available  to  300  winning  applicants 
through  its  Youth  Garden  Grants  Program. 

Programs  involving  at  least  15  children 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  18  are  eligible. 
Consideration  is  given  for  educational,  social  or 
environmental  programming;  sustainability; 
community  support;  strong  leadership;  need 
and  innovation.  In  1994,  schools,  youth  groups 
and  community  organizations  each  received 
more  than  $500  worth  of  materials  and  products 


Grants  to  support 
youth  gardening 
projects  are  avail- 
able through  the 
National  Gardening 
Association. 

name,  school  or  organization, 
address  and  phone  number. 

The  deadline  for  completed 
applications  is  November  15, 

1994. 


contributed  by  participating 
companies  from  the  lawn  and 
garden  industry. 

For  an  application,  write: 
Garden  Grants  Dept.  PS, 
National  Gardening  Associa- 
tion, 180  Flynn  Ave.,  Burlington, 
VT  05401.  Please  include  your 


Questions  To  Ask  About  Advertising, 
Marketing  Programs,  and  Curriculum 
Materials  in  Your  School 


Reprinted  from  PTA  Today  Magazine 
Whether  you  are  a teacher  making  decisions 
about  which  supplementary  materials  to  use 
in  your  classroom  ...  or  are  working  with  an 
organization  developing  school-directed 
materials  . . . you  will  want  to  take  note  of  the 
important  issues  raised  in  this  article.  The 
PTA,  with  six  million  members,  is  the  nation’s 
largest  parent  organization. 

Does  the  advertising  message  contradict 
or  undermine  the  school  curriculum? 

For  example,  ads  for  candy  bars  and  fast 
food  promote  the  consumption  of  high  fat, 
high  salt  and  high  sugar  foods  at  a time 
when  curriculum  based  on  the  best  avail- 
able information  on  nutrition  and  health  will 
advocate  eating  low  fat,  low  salt  and  low 
sugar  foods. 

Does  the  advertising  or  market- 
ing program  take  student  (or 
teacher)  time  and  attention 
away  from  the  curriculum? 

Most  school-based  marketing 
programs  require  both 
teacher  and  student  time. 
Question  what  the 
marketing  program  costs 
in  terms  of  teacher 
salaries  or  time  away 
from  classroom  tasks. 
What  is  the  impact  of 

activities  on  student  learning  opportunities? 

If  they  distract  students  from  them  or  take 
their  place,  then  they  carry  a very  high 
education  cost. 


Is  advertising  a part  of  school-based 
television  or  radio  programs  or  computer 
programs,  or  is  it  displayed  on  wall 
posters  or  “learning”  materials? 

If  so,  has  the  nonadvertising  content  been 
reviewed  for  its  relationship  to  the  school’s 
curriculum.  For  example,  most  posters  with 
advertising  messages  have  very  attractive 
artwork  and  graphics  and  may  be  used  in 
schools  because  they  “look  nice.”  Regard- 
less of  appearance,  nothing  containing 
advertising  should  be  considered  for  school 
use  unless  teachers  at  the  school  have 
reviewed  it  and  can  clearly  explain  how  the 
editorial  material  it  contains  relates  directly 
to  the  curriculum  and  why  the  information 
cannot  be  presented  to  the  students  in 
another  way  without  advertising. 

Is  the  advertising  displayed  in  classrooms 
and  hallways  taking  the  place  of  student 
materials? 

It  is  good  educational  practice  to  involve 
students  with  their  school  and  its  curriculum 
by  prominently  featuring  their  work  in  as 
many  ways  as  possible.  Most  of  the  material 
hung  on  walls  should  be  produced  by  the 
students  in  the  classroom.  The  same  applies 
to  school  corridors  and  public  places.  The 
display  of  commercially  produced  materials 
in  classrooms  and  corridors  can  reduce  the 
opportunities  for  students  to  actively  partici- 
pate in  their  school  and  the  curriculum. 

Are  the  materials  supplied  by  special 
interests  subject  to  review  for  their 
accuracy  and  relevance? 


i many  schools  a teacher  may  decide  to 
ise  any  free  material  supplied  by  a corpora- 
ion,  trade  association  or  other  special 
iterest  with  no  further  review  required.  If 
hese  materials  represent  a valuable  contri- 
lution  to  the  learning  environment  of  the 
chool,  there  should  be  no  objection  to 
living  them  the  same  kind  of  review  given  to 
sxt  materials. 

'an  the  materials  that  contain  advertis- 
ig  messages  be  used  without  the 
dvertising? 

tome  of  the  advertising  materials  used  by 
eachers  contain  content  that  might  be 
iseful  if  the  advertising  messages  were 
emoved.  Suggest  to  the  principal  that 
chool  policy  should  require  that  advertising 
nessages  be  removed.  The  use  of  corporate 
:>gos  on  such  materials  should  also  be 
luestioned.  The  organization  sponsoring  the 
naterials  should  not  object  if  its  motivation 
>ehind  the  materials  is  to  contribute  to  the 
chool  program. 

)o  children  who  choose  to  do  so  have  the 
ight  not  to  be  subjected  to  advertising 
nessages,  marketing  programs  or  special 
iterest  curriculum  materials? 


Send  Us  Your  Newsletter 

Newsletters  are  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  com- 
municate with  supporters  of  Ag  in  the  Classroom.  In  an 
upcoming  issue,  we’d  like  to  feature  your  newsletters. 
Please  send  a copy  of  your  most  recent  newsletter  to  the 
AITC  office.  Also  please  take  a few  minutes  to  jot  down 
answers  to  these  questions: 

• How  often  is  your  newsletter  published? 

• Approximately  how  many  copies 
do  you  mail? 

• How  can  people  get  on  your  mailing  list? 

• Who  is  currently  on  your  mailing  list? 

( Teachers , funders , agriculture 
organizations,  etc.) 

• What  is  the  biggest  benefit  of  your 
newsletter? 


children  are  required  to  attend  school 
)ecause  what  they  learn  in  school  is  consid- 
;red  essential  to  their  success  as  well  as  the 
veil-being  of  our  nation.  Few  would  argue 
hat  placing  advertising  messages  in  front  of 
:hildren  is  essential  or  relevant  to  our 
lation’s  well-being.  Schools  that  allow  such 


hings  should  also  allow  students  to  opt  out 
vithout  any  pressures  or  threats. 

2)  1994.  Reprinted  with  permission. 

Wex  Molnar  is  professor  of  curriculum  and 
nstruction  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin- 
^ilwaukee. 


Agin  the  Classroom — State  Contacts 


The  individuals  listed  here  are 
key  reference  persons  in  each 
state. If  you  have  any  questions, 
want  to  make  reports,  or  need 
more  information  about  your 
state’s  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
program,  contact  the  following: 

Alabama 

Ms.  Jane  Alice  Lee 
2101  Bell  Road 
Montgomery,  AL  361 17 
205-272-261 1 

Ms.  Brenda  Summerlin 
Dept  of  Ag  & Industnes 
PO  Box  3336 
Montgomery,  AL  36193 
205-242-5872 

Alaska 

Mr.  Ted  Berry 
Mat-Su  College 
PO  Box  2889 
Palmer,  AK  99645 
907-745-9752 

Arizona 

Ms.  DeDorah  Rowers 
3401  East  Elwood  Street 
Phoenix,  AZ  85040-1625 
(602)  470-0088 

Arkansas 

Dr.  Philip  Besonen 
GE  310 

University  of  Arkansas 
Fayetteville,  AR  72701 
501-575-4270 

California 

Mr.  Mark  Linder 
CA  Foundation  for  ATTC 
1601  Exposition  Blvd  FB  16 
Sacramento,  CA  95815 
916-924-4380 

Colorado 

Ms.  Helen  Davis 
Colorado  Dept  of  Agnculture 
700  Kipling  St.  #4000 
Lakewood,  CO  80215-5894 
303-239-4114 

Ms.  Bette  Blinde 
28276  WCR  15 
WindSor.Co.  80550 
303-686-7806 

Connecticut 

Mr  John  R.  H.  Blum 
CT  Dept  of  Agriculture 
165  Capitol  Avenue,  Room  273 
Hartford,  CT  06106 
203-566-4667 

Dr.  Alfred  Mannebach 
University  of  Connecticut 
249  Glenbrook  Rd 
Storrs,  CT  06269-2093 
203-486-0246 

Delaware 

Mr.  G.  Wallace  Caulk,  Jr. 
Delaware  Farm  Bureau 
233  S Dupont  Highway 
Camden-Wyoming,  DE  19934 
302-697-3183 


Florida 

Ms.  Doty  Wenzel 
545  E.  Tennessee 
Room  206  Black  Building 
Tallahassee.  FL  32308 
904-487-4973 

Georgia 

Ms.  Donna  Reynolds 
Georgia  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  7068 
Macon,  GA  31298 

912- 474-8411 

Hawaii 

Mr.  Ken  Kajihara 
Dept  of  Education 
49  Funchal  St,  J-306 
Honolulu.  HI  96813-1549 
808-373-3477 

Idaho 

Mr.  Rick  Waitley,  President 
Waitley  Associates 
1741  Gibson  Way 
Mendian,  ID  83642 
208-888-0988 

Illinois 

Ms.  Stacy  Shane 
Illinois  Farm  Bureau 
Field  Services  Division 
1701  Towanda  Ave 
Bloomington,  IL  61 702-2901 
309-557-2219 

Indiana 

Mr.  Harry  L.  Pearson 
Indiana  Fane  Bureau 
P.O.  Box  1290 
Indianapolis,  IN  46206 
317-692-7851 

Ms.  Pam  Bright 
Office  of  Commission 
150  West  Market,  Suite  414 
Indianapolis,  IN  46024 
317-232-8769 

Iowa 

Ms.  Barbara  Lykins 

Iowa  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

5400  University  Avenue 

West  Des  Moines,  IA  50265-5997 

515-225-5425 

Kansas 

Ms.  Sharon  Tally 
124  Bluemont  Hall 
Kansas  State  University 
Manhattan,  KS  66506 

913- 532-7946 

Mr.  Tim  Christian 
SCS  760  S.  Broadway 
Salina,  KS  67401 
913-823-4570 

Kentucky 

Ms.  Faye  Lowe 
Kentucky  Farm  Bureau 
9201  Bunsen  Pkwy 
Louisville,  KY  40250-0700 
502-495-5000 

Ms.  Rayetta  Boone 
Department  of  Agriculture 
500  Mero  St„  7th  Floor 
Frankfort,  KY  40602 
502-564-4696 


Louisiana 

Ms.  Barbara  Langley 
LA  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
PO  Box  95004 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70895-9004 
504-922-6200 

Maine 

Mr.  Mark  James 

Maine  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

PO  Box  430 

Augusta,  ME  04332-0430 
207-622-4111 

Maryland 

Ms.  Pamela  Rockland 

Md.  Ag.  Education  Foundation 

802  Dale  Drive 

Silver  Spring,  MD  20910 

301-588-8628 

Massachusetts 

MA  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
c/o  Pam  Comstock 
PO  Box  651 
Bedford,  MA  01730 

Michigan 

Dr.  Eddie  Moore 
410  Agriculture  Hall 
Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  Ml  48824 
517-355-6580 

Ms.  Julie  Chamberlain 
Michigan  Farm  Bureau 
7373  W Saginaw  Hwy 
Lansing,  Ml  48909 
517-323-7000 

Minnesota 

Mr.  Alan  Withers 
MN  Department  of  Agriculture 
90  W Plato  Blvd 
St  Paul,  MN  55107 
612-296-6688 

Mississippi 

Ms.  Helen  Jenkins 
MS  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  1972 
Jackson,  MS  39205-1972 
(Street:  6310  1-55  N 
Jackson,  MS  39211) 
601-957-3200 

Missouri 

Ms.  Diane  Olson 
Missouri  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  658 

Jefferson  City,  MO  65102 
314-893-1400 

Montana 

Ms.  Marie  Hovland 
Ag  in  Montana  Schools 
389  Airport  Bench  Road 
Great  Falls,  MT  59404-6337 
406-727-5045 

Nebraska 

Ms.  Ellen  Hellench 
NE  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
PO  Box  80299 
Lincoln,  NE  68501 
402-421-4400  ext  2002 


Nevada 

Nevada  AITC  Task  Force 
1300  Manetta  Way 
Sparks,  NV  89431 
702-853-5696 

New  Hampshire 

Ms.  Mary  Kaufhold 
New  Hampshire  Farm  Bureau 
295  Sheep  Davis  Road 
Concord.  NH  03301 
603-224-1234 

Ms.  Lynne  Blye 
Dept,  of  Agnculture 
Caller  Box  2042 
Concord,  NH  03302 
603-271-3696 


New  Jersey 

Ms.  Maryann  Hutson 
NJ  Dept  of  Agriculture 
CN  330 

Trenton,  NJ  08625 
609-292-8897  or  633-7463 

New  Mexico 

Mr.  E.G.  Blanton 

NM  Farm  & Livestock  Bureau 

421  N Water 

Las  Cruces,  NM  88001 

505-526-5521 

New  York 

Ms.  Betty  Wolanyk 
408  Kennedy  Hall 
Cornell  University 
Ithaca,  NY  14853-5901 
607-255-8122 

North  Carolina 

Ms.  Janice  Shepard 
NC  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  27766 
Raleigh,  NC  27611 
919-782-1705 

North  Dakota 

Ms.  Sarah  (Reinhiller)  Nordby 

NO  Dept  of  Agriculture 

600  E.  Boulevard  Ave.  -6th  Floor 

Bismarck,  ND  58501-0020 

701-224-4757 

Ohio 

Ms.  Judy  Roush 

Ohio  Ag  Awareness  Council 

PO  Box  479 

Columbus.  OH  43216-0479 
614-249-2429 

Oklahoma 

Ms.  JoDahl  Theimer 
OK  Department  of  Agriculture 
2800  N Lincoln  Blvd 
Oklahoma  City,  OK  73105 
405-521-3868 

Dr.  James  Rutledge 
205  Poultry  Science 
Oklahoma  State  University 
Stillwater  OK  74078 
405-744-5390 
FAX  405-744-5339 

Oregon 

Ms.  Kay  Shidler 
Agri-Business  Council 
1200  NW  Front  Ave., Suite  290 
Portland,  OR  97209-2800 
503-221-8756 


Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Beth  Moore 
5399  Guitner  Rd. 
Chambersburg,  PA  17201 
717-375-2639 

Ms.  Pat  Sueck 
RD  1 , Box  43 
Arrville,  PA  17302 
71 7-862-3486 

Rhode  Island 

Ms.  Sue  Sosnowski 
P.O.  Box  722 

West  Kingston,  Rl  02892-0722 
401-783-7704 

South  Carolina 

Earl  Frick 

922  Rutledge  Bldg. 

201  Clemson 
Columbia,  SC  29201 

803- 734-8426 

South  Dakota 

Ms.  Melanie  Schumacher 
SD  AIC  President 
Box  125 

Vienna,  SD  57271 

Tennessee 

Mr.  Bobby  Beets 
Tennessee  Farm  Bureau 
Box  313 

Columbia,  TN  38402-0313 
615-388-7872 

Texas 

Mr.  Tad  Duncan 
Texas  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  2689 
Waco,  TX  76702-2689 
817-772-3030 

Utah 

Mr.  El  Shaffer 

UT  Department  of  Agriculture 
350  N Redwood  Rd 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84116 

801- 538-7104 

Vermont 

Dr.  Gerald  Fuller 
University  of  Vermont 
Agric.  Engineering  Bldg 
Burlington,  VT  05405-0004 

802- 656-0039 

Ms.  Megan  Camp 
Shelburne  Farms 
Shelburne,  VT  05482 
802-985-8686 

Virginia 

Ms.  Michele  Awad 
VA  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
PO  Box  27552 
Richmond,  VA  23261 

804- 225-7544 

Washington 

Ms.  Jill  Faunce 
WA  AITC 
P.O.  Box  3924 
Lacey,  WA  98503 
509-284-4019 

Doug  Hasslen 
P.O.  Box  4256 
Olympia,  WA  98504-256 
206-902-194 
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West  Virginia 

Mr.  William  Aiken 
WV  Farm  Bureau 
Rt  3,  Box  156-A 
Buckhannon,  WV  26201 
304-472-2080 

Wisconsin 

Mr.  Bob  Leege 
Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau 
7010  Mineral  Point  Rd 
Madison,  Wl  53705 
608-833-8070 

Wyoming 

Ms.  Susan  H.  Sherman 
2219  Carey  Ave. 

Cheyenne,  WY  82002 
307-777-5478 

Ms.  Elaine  Moore 
Wyoming  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
2407  Highland  Court 
Douglas,  WY  82633 
307-358-6232 

Guam 

Mr.  Victor  Artero 

College  of  Ag  & Life  Sciences 

University  of  Guam 

Mangialo,  Guam  96923 

617-734-2575 

Micronesia 

Dr.  Ruben  Dayrit 
CTAS/College  of  Micronesia 
Kolonia,  Ponape 
FSM  96941 
691-320-2738 

Puerto  Rico 

Mr.  Dave  Heilig 
USDA/SCS 

Caribbean  Area  State  Office 
GPO  Box  4868 
San  Juan,  PR  00936 
809-498-5206 

Virgin  Islands 

Mr.  Eric  Bough 

Dept,  of  Economic  Development 
& Agriculture 
St  Croix,  VI  00850 
809-778-0991 

Mr.  Otis  Hicks 

PO  Box  804 

Christianstad 

St.  Croix,  VI  00821-0804 

809-773-0758 


